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War on the Red River 


French attempts to hold on to Indochina 



met with bitter resistance 

There is a story that in September 1943, in remote 
Kwangsi province in south China, the military gov¬ 
ernor Chang Ta-k’uai released an exiled communist 
Vietnamese from the prison where he had been in¬ 
carcerated for subversive activities. The communist 
leader claimed that he could pass on valuable in¬ 
formation about the Japanese forces in Indochina 
from his guerrilla contacts there. Chang badly needed 
this intelligence, and so he agreed to support the 
communist guerrillas with arms and money. He sug¬ 
gested, however, that as the communist leader was a 
known agitator, he should change his name in case the 
k central Chinese government refused to countenance 
^ the support he was to receive. And so Nguyen Ai 

P 1 Quoc assumed the name Ho Chi Minh (‘He who 

enlightens’) and his guerrillas received the help they 
needed to become the force that pursued one of the 
r most bitter struggles in modem history. 

The wars in the region that was once known as 
French Indochina, comprising the areas of present- 
% day Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea (Cambodia), 
HP... have been among the largest of all the conflicts since 
if 1945. What began as a communist-nationalist revolt 
against French rule in Indochina turned into a series of 
confrontations that have engaged the attention of the 
entire world. 

The French had taken control of Indochina during 
the second half of the 19th century. The region was 
divided into five territories: Cochin-China, Annam 
and Tonkin (respectively, the south, centre and north 
of what is now Vietnam), Cambodia and Laos. 
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Previous page: In the fight 
forthe delta regions, 
amphibious assault 
vehicles played a major 
role. Here French soldiers 
refuel their amphibious 
load-carrier. Right: Young 
members of the Cao Dai 
militia undergo weapons 
training. 



During the 1920s and 1930s, nationalist move¬ 
ments had begun to grow up: the National Party of 
Vietnam (Viet Nam Quoc Dan Dang or VNQDD) was 
formed in 1927, and in 1929, Nguyen Ai Quoc 
formed the Indochinese Communist Party. Failed 
revolts in 1930 and 1940, however, seemed to de¬ 
monstrate that the French were still firmly in control. 
But the French position itself was soon to be in peril. 
The collapse of the French armies in Europe in May 
and June of 1940, the subsequent armistice with 
Germany and the partition of the country had left the 
French administration in Indochina out on a limb, 
unable to count on any help from the Vichy govern¬ 
ment. One power that was swift to take advantage of 
this was Japan, which was engaged in a war of 
conquest in China and wanted to cut all supplies 
reaching the Chinese government from Indochina. 
The first Japanese ultimatum came in June 1940. 
Gradually Japanese control was extended, and they 
took over completely in March 1945 in a lightning 
coup that was resisted by the French and resulted in 
some French forces being massacred. 

This new order in Indochina had profound long¬ 
term effects. The most important of these consequ¬ 
ences was the revival of the fortunes of the In¬ 
dochinese Communist Party. Many of the leaders of 
this party, including Nguyen Ai Quoc, had fled to 
Kwangsi province in China in 1939, and in May 
1941, after a conference with leaders of other 
nationalist groups, had formed the League for the 
Independence of Vietnam (Viet Nam Doc Lap Dong 
Minh Hoi, soon shortened to Viet Minh), which put 
independence above the class struggle on its list of 
priorities. The first active move the new grouping 
took was to agree to the appointment of Vo Nguyen 
Giap to form guerrilla bands to operate in Cao Bang 
province in the north of Tonkin. 

Using Chinese Nationalist money, obtained after 
Ho Chi Minh’s accord with the Kwangsi governor, the 
Viet Minh extended its guerrilla network, although 
little actual fighting, either against French or 
Japanese, was undertaken. As Japanese defeat came 
nearer, Giap moved his guerrilla forces towards the 
Red (Hong) River Delta, and when .the sudden 
Japanese surrender came in August 1945 his men 
were the only ones on the spot able to take advantage 
of the situation. The French troops had been disarmed 
by the Japanese since March; and so, on 17 August, 
there was little to stop Giap when his men raised the 
red flag with its inset yellow star all over Hanoi, and 
took over administrative authority on behalf of the 
Viet Minh. 

In Cochin-China, the collapse of the Japanese saw 
a combination of many nationalist parties, the United 
National Front, agree to combine with the Viet Minh 
to set up a Provisional Executive Committee. Of the 
nine members of this committee, six were commun¬ 
ist. In Annam (central Vietnam) the Emperor Bao Dai 


who had been nominal ruler under the French and then 
the Japanese, abdicated in favour of the Viet Minh; 
and so over all the area of Vietnam, the Viet Minh had 
asserted control. On 2 September 1945, Ho Chi 
Minh, from Hanoi, proclaimed the independence of 
Vietnam. 

At the Potsdam conference in the summer of 1945, 
the great powers had agreed that Chinese Nationalist 
troops should arrange for the surrender and repatria¬ 
tion of Japanese troops north of the 16th parallel, and 
for British troops to organise this process in the south 
of the country. Major-General Douglas Gracey and 
his forces helped pave the way for the return of the 
French administration in the south, and by the begin¬ 
ning of 1946, French forces under General Philippe 
Leclerc were in control of Saigon and large areas of 
the surrounding countryside. The situation in Tonkin, 
however, was very different. 

In Tonkin the arrival of the Chinese Nationalist 
forces in September 1945 may have reduced the 
authority of the Viet Minh, but it also prevented the 
immediate return of the French. 

In fact, it was not until March 1946 that French 
forces landed at Haiphong and, in spite of an agree¬ 
ment on French re-occupation having been signed 
with the Chinese, some fighting took place. The Viet 
Minh leaders acceded to the French landing and a 
French military presence in return for limited recogni¬ 
tion of their independent republic. By the end of June 
almost all Chinese troops had gone, and complex 
negotiations between the Viet Minh and the French 
were under way. What the French were offering was 
some degree of autonomy and inclusion within the 
French Union and a federation of Indochina;- the 
preliminaries to such agreements were signed with 
Cambodia in January 1946 and with Laos in May 
1947. But the Viet Minh wanted a united, indepen¬ 
dent Vietnam under their control, and this the French 
would not agree to. 

During the summer of 1946, negotiations took 
place in France itself, at the close of which Ho Chi 
Minh signed an agreement which would have placed 
the Hanoi regime within the Indochinese federation. 
But no real agreement was possible between parties 
with such widely divergent aims, and fighting broke 
out in November when French forces attacked Viet 
Minh troops in Haiphong, even employing a naval 
bombardment of the town. In December, Viet Minh 
attacks on French garrisons in Tonkin saw the final 
breakdown of any possibility of compromise. The 
Viet Minh retreated to their base areas in the northern 
mountains, the Viet Bac, and the French set about 
restoring their authority in earnest. 

The fighting over the next four years, until the Viet 
Minh successes on the Cao Bang ridge, had several 
unusual features that are essential to an understanding 
of what took place. The first of these lay in the unusual 
demography of Vietnam. The vast bulk of the popula- 




Above and right: The 
problems of resupply and 
lack of barbed wire often 
meantthat French bases 
were forced to employ the 
use of bamboo stockades. 
A line of tin cans along the 
inside warned of possible 
night attacks. Below: As 
the French, equipped with 
US arms, fighttheirway 
into Hanoi in 1946, these 
troops in their rooftop 
location cover the streets 
with a Browning machine 
gun. 
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tion was concentrated in two deltas - that of the Red 
River in the north and of the Mekong in the south. 
There was a thin band of fairly dense population along 
the eastern coast, but the great mass of the central 
highlands was very sparsely peopled, and that mainly 
by hill tribes traditionally hostile to the Vietnamese. 
So the struggle for control of the Vietnamese people 
was concentrated in two areas that were very far apart. 

A* second aspect of the war that assumed great 
importance was the situation of the French. They 
were (ostensibly at any rate) not fighting to retain 
colonial control, but to establish autonomous states 
within the French Union. Their constant objective 
was to find an indigenous Vietnamese grouping that 
they could rely on to resist the Viet Minh and yet 
consent to remain within the French Union. The 
former Emperor of Annam, Bao Dai, was involved in 
negotiations in 1947, and at various times the French 
seemed to be succeeding in their policy. There were, 
indeed, many nationalists, such as the survivors of the 
VNQDD, who had little cause to love the Viet Minh, 
and many of these were prepared to negotiate with the 
French. 

The existence of many anti-Viet Minh groupings 
made the situation far more complex than a straight 
conflict between the French and the communists. 
These groupings*were various. There was, for exam¬ 
ple, a very important Catholic element in Vietnam - 
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Viet Minh zones 1949 


CHINA 


By 1949 theVietMinh 
had extended their 
operations over wide 
areas. But the crucial 
issue was whether they 
could take over the two 
main centres of 
population, the Red 
River Delta in the north 
and the Mekong Delta 
in the south. 
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Eye for an eye 



A peasant victim of a French reprisal raid. 


During the early stages of the war in Indochina, 
terrorism and atrocities between the two sides 
werearegularoccurrence. InoneincidentinDalat 


in May 1951, a French police officer, outraged at 
the cold-blooded murder of his superior by guerril¬ 
las, decided upon immediate reprisal. 

Twenty hostages were taken from a group of 
prisoners whowere being held on suspicion of 
activities against the Bao Dai regime. The hos¬ 
tages, 16 men and 4 women, were led into the 
street and shot. They were left dying in the road. 

In another incident a month or so later, General 
Chanson, the French Commissioner and com¬ 
mander of the French Union forces, was brutally 
murdered. The general, while on tour of the 
Sadec district, entered a town square where he 
was to be greeted by officials of the local adminis¬ 
tration. As he entered the square a Vietnamese 
Volunteer of death' pushed his way through the 
police cordon and ran towards the general. On 
reaching him the guerrilla ignited two grenades 
which he had in his trouser pockets. The general, 
mortally wounded, died in hospital without re¬ 
gaining consciousness. 


about 1,700,000 people in all. The leaders of the 
Catholics tried to demonstrate that they were not 
necessarily pro-French; and the two vicariates of Phat 
Diem and Bui Chu, on the coast in south Tonkin, 
maintained their independence with the aid of their 
own militia. 

Nor was Catholicism the only minority religion. In 
Cochin-China two sects, the Cao Dai and the Hoa 
Hoa, had grown up as syncretic religions before 
World War II and had many supporters. In January 
1947 the Cao Dai signed an agreement with the 
French and the Hoa Hoa followed suit in May, the 
latter after one of their leaders had been murdered and 
his body sawn in half by the Viet Minh. 

Add to this mix of varied nationalists and religious 
groupings the hill tribes (Montagnards) and various 
bands of river pirates (Binh Xuyen) who flourished on 
the Mekong, and the situation in Vietnam during the 
late 1940s can be seen to be complex; and these 
complexities did not help the French formulate a 
coherent policy. Nor was the French cause helped by 
the political situation at home. The Fourth Republic 
was notoriously unstable. Some governments only 
lasted a matter of days, and the presence of a strong 
communist minority in the legislature contributed to 
ambivalent feelings about the future of Indochina. 
The French forces in Indochina were kept at levels 
well below those which would have been necessary to 
allow a sustained offensive against the Viet Minh; and 
no conscripts were permitted to be employed there - 
only regulars. Just before the main Viet Minh attacks 
in 1950, the French government even proposed to 
reduce its commitment by 9000 men. 

This combination of weakness at home and the 
complexity of the situation on the ground, meant that 
when the French should have been taking the initia¬ 
tive against the militarily much weaker Viet Minh and 
promoting effective local nationalists to destroy the 
Viet Minh’s base of popular support, they were 
unable to do so. Ho Chi Minh and Giap, secure in the 
mountains of the Viet Bac in north Tonkin, did not 
risk any of their main units during 1947 and 1948, but 
they continued to extend their guerrilla networks 
wherever they could. 

This was a nasty little war, in which torture and 


atrocity were commonplace. The Viet Minh steadily 
put pressure on the rural population and encouraged 
the French to retaliate wildly; the French, for their 
part, displayed no mercy in their attitude to the Viet 
Minh but felt bitter that they were not receiving the 
support they needed from France itself. There was 
resentment in the French forces, too, at the residual 
corruption in the cities of Vietnam, where a black 
market in the piastre (the currency intended for the 
Indochinese Federation) was flourishing, and at the 
arguments between nationalist politicians. This 
squalid world hardly seemed worth fighting to pre¬ 
serve. 

French strategy was essentially defensive; the 
characteristic sight of the war was a line of wooden 
watchtowers protecting railways and roads. As soon 
as troops were concentrated in one area the Viet Minh 
seeped into others that had been denuded. It was not 
that the Viet Minh were overwhelmingly popular in 
the countryside. They certainly enjoyed great support 
amongst a certain percentage of the population, but 
the widespread popularity they had enjoyed in August 
1945 as the major nationalist group had tended to 
evaporate during the months of famine in late 1945 
and early 1946. Where there was a rival popular force 
- as in the areas the Cao Dai controlled in Cochin- 
China or in the Catholic parts of Tonkin - then the Viet 
Minh made little headway. But over most of the 
country there was no such rival, only the French 
presence. And the French were feared and resented; 
the atrocities committed by legionaries or Senegalese 
troops did not endear them to the local population. 

The Viet Minh, too, committed atrocities; but 
theirs were more selective, and always to an end - not 
vicious responses to unseen assailants. To many 
Vietnamese it seemed obvious that the only alterna¬ 
tive to French rule was the Viet Minh, however 
unpleasant that might be. And this feeling was rein¬ 
forced in 1949, when the communist Chinese won 
their civil war against Chiang Kai-shek. 

The communist victory in China altered every¬ 
one ’ s perspectives on the war in Vietnam. In spite of a 
tradition of Vietnamese hostility to the Chinese , 
stretching back over 1000 years, the Viet Minh could 
now see a new source of weapons, and totally safe 



Above: An armoured 
patrol moves into a village 
which has just been 
attacked by a Viet Minh 
unit, hoping to both 
surprise and engagethe 
guerrillas. Right: A French 
amphibious unitcrosses 
the Mekong delta on the 
way to a forward battle 
area. 
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training areas. The French high command also real¬ 
ised this, and whereas previously they had been able 
to feel content at having confined the insurgents to a 
remote area where they could do little damage, they 
could now see them inexorably building up their 
strength. Communist Chinese victory* 4jd hold the 
promise of some advantage to the French: American 
aid was now likely to be forthcoming 1 6 stop the red 
tide sweeping south. On 8 May 1950, Dean Acheson, 
American Secretary of State, announced that he con¬ 
sidered the situation to be such as to warrant the 
provision of economic and military aid. 

It was, however, to be the communists that reaped 
immediate benefits from Mao Tse-tung’s success to 
the north. In the summer of 1949 the French Army’s 
chief of staff, General Re vers, had recommended that 
French troops withdraw almost completely from the 
mountains of north Tonkin and concentrate on keep¬ 
ing control of the Red River Delta. If the Viet Minh 
could be kept out of this populous area and denied any 
food supplies from it, then their safe base areas in the 
Viet Bac would be largely valueless. Some parts of 
the Revers Plan were carried out in 1949, but the 
garrisons on the remote Cao Bang-Lang Son ridge 
were still kept in place - perhaps in order to inhibit 
Chinese supplies to the Viet Minh. 

In February 1950, Giap announced that the guerril¬ 
la war was ending and the war of movement begin¬ 
ning. With better artillery support than they had ever 
enjoyed before, the Viet Minh attacked the post of 
Dong Khe on the Cao Bang ridge in May 1950; and 
although the French forces recaptured the fort, the 
writing was on the wall. They had failed to take the 
initiative when they had the chance in 1947 and 1948; 
France was soon to pay dearly for this failure. 

Ashley Brown 
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civilians 

How modern warfare 
involves thewhole population 







SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS 



The recent wars of the 
Middle East have seen a 
blurring of the line between 
civilian and soldier. Left: 
Forthese Lebanese 
Christian phalangists 
civilian involvement in war 
became part of their daily 
lives, while for the Afghan 
tribesmen (top) there has 
never really been a 
distinction between civilian 
or soldier. Above: Acivilian 
Arab becomes an 
unwitting victim of 
hostilities between Arab 
terrorists and British 
soldiers in Aden. Two 
soldiers administerfirst 
aid. 


It would be naive to pretend that there has ever been a 
time when civilians were not involved in war. Even 
when the ideal was for bodies of professional soldiers 
to meet in the clinical isolation of battle to decide an 
issue by pure force of arms, non-combatants were 
unavoidably drawn in, if only because the fighting 
took place over ground which they occupied. During 
the Thirty Years War of the 17th century, for exam¬ 
ple, it has been calculated that the civilian population 
of Germany fell by a third as a direct result of military 
activity or its associated deprivations. Attempts may 
havebeenmade to impose ‘rules’ ofwar, stressingthe 
need to minimise civilian casualties, but in the end it 
has always been the ordinary people who have suf¬ 
fered. 

Armed forces depend upon continuous supplies of 
equipment, weapons and ammunition to be effective. 
Rather than allow such supplies to be delivered and 


the enemy’s strength to be maintained in the battle 
area, in the 20th century it became possible to use the 
long reach of air power to destroy the sources of such 
supplies - the enemy’s factories, resource areas and 
working population. The bombing of pities such as 
Coventry, London, Hamburg, Berlin and Tokyo 
during World War II represented attempts to achieve 
this new strategic aim, and civilians ine'vitably suf¬ 
fered. Of the estimated 50 million people killed 
between 1939 and 1945, the vast majority were what 
would be traditionally termed non-combatants. 

The atomic attacks upon Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
in August 1945 were the ultimate expressions of this 
policy, but the advent of weapons of such instan¬ 
taneous devastation has led to a change of emphasis. 
As the prospect of nuclear holocaust emerged, des¬ 
truction was replaced by deterrence, and although 
civilians continued to have a part to play - this time as 
hostages rather than victims of war - the avoidance of 
‘ total ’conflict seemed to offer them a certain immun¬ 
ity . Indeed, with the evolution of strategies of ‘ limited 
war’, designed specifically to avoid an escalation to 
levels which would produce civilian ‘mega-death’, it 
might be presumed that civilian involvement in war¬ 
fighting has declined in the period since 1945. 

But this would be a false picture. The apparent 
immunity arising from deterrence affects-civilians 
living in the nuclear-capable states only, leaving vast 
numbers of people in the world still vulnerable to the 
full rigours of war. In early 1982, for example, it was 
estimated that wars or military campaigns were 
actually being conducted in areas which contained 
more than 700 million civilians, producing a cata¬ 
logue of death, injury, disease and deprivation which 
makes the Thirty Years War and probably even World 
War II pale into insignificance. 

This state of affairs has been made much worse by 
the fact that in few of the affected areas are the 
civilians merely innocent bystanders caught up in 
military action, for since 1945 there has been a 
significant shift in the types of war being fought. It is 
still possible to find examples of campaigns in which 
rival armies are expected to decide issues between 
states - the Falklands conflict is a case in point - but it 
has become usual to see military techniques being 
used tp open the way to a usurpation of political power 
within a state. 

The rash of independence struggles which has 
accompanied the often-reluctant withdrawal of West¬ 
ern powers from their imperial possessions, coupled 
to the spread of communist revolutionary ideology, 
has produced an emphasis on guerrilla rather than 
conventional campaigns. As guerrilla forces emerge 
from and are dependent upon the continued support of 
the ordinary people, civilian involvement in the strug¬ 
gle is both essential and unavoidable. 

The first person to recognise this was undoubtedly 
Mao Tse-tung as he searched for a method whereby 
the existing government of China could be over¬ 
thrown and a communist regime put in its place. He 
found a ready source of support among the oppressed 
peoples of rural China, but the establishment of 
alternative, communist societies - of states within the 
state - could hardly be expected to go unnoticed by the 
ruling authorities. Mao had to protect his bases and, 
lacking a regular army, he had to turn to the people 
both to provide and to sustain guerrilla fighters. The 
guerrillas were the cutting-edge of revolution, cap¬ 
able of gradually wearing down the strength and 
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morale of the government forces preparatory to open 
battle on more equal terms and, eventually, a takeover 
of political power. But without the people, they were 
nothing: ‘the people are water, [the guerrillas] are 
fish; without water the fish will die. ’ 

Mao’s main task was therefore to ensure popular 
support, and this could only be achieved if relations 
between civilians and guerrilla soldiers were good. 
For this reason, Mao compiled a simple list of ‘ rules of 
behaviour’ which his soldiers were expected to obey 
throughout their dealings with the civilian popula¬ 
tion. The troops were instructed to ‘Replace all doors 
[used as beds or stretchers] when you leave the house; 
return and roll up the straw matting on which you 
sleep; be courteous and polite to the people and help 
them when you can; return all borrowed articles; 
replace all damaged articles; be honest in all transac¬ 
tions with the peasants; pay for all articles purchased; 
be sanitary, and especially establish latrines at a safe 
distance from people’s houses’. 

To a peasant class whose only previous experience 
of soldiers had been the ill-disciplined, rapacious and 
oppressive members of warlord or government 
forces, the respect inherent within these rules must 
have been a pleasant surprise and one which could be 
exploited by the communist political teachers. If the 
people could be persuaded that the new ideology and 
its practitioners did not pose a threat, they were more 
likely to lend their support, even if that meant suffer¬ 
ing the inevitable consequences of guerrilla or open 
war. 

This apparently straightforward process of logic 
has been copied successfully outside China by other 
revolutionary or nationalist guerrilla leaders. Ho Chi 
Minh and General Vo Nguyen Giap used similar 
methods to create popular opposition to continued 
French rule in Indochina in the 1940s and early 1950s; 
Colonel George Grivas and his EOKA guerrillas in 
Cyprus in the mid-1950s enjoyed strong support from 
the Greek-Cypriot population in their desire for union 
with Greece and an end to British rule; Fidel Castro 
gained widespread popular backing in Cuba in the late 
1950s for his fight against the repressive regime of 
President Fulgencio Batista. 

But problems may be experienced. Elements of the 
civilian population may not agree with the guerrillas’ 
ideology, regardless of its promised advantages, be¬ 
cause they already believe in something far stronger, 
as Viet Minh and, later, Viet Cong activists disco¬ 
vered to their cost among the Catholic sects of south¬ 
ern Indochina throughout their long revolution. Simi¬ 
larly, some of the guerrillas may not obey the ‘rules’, 
acting towards the peasants in a high-handed or 
oppressive manner which merely alienates and 
offends; widespread Kikuyu opposition to the Mau 
Mau in Kenya after the Lari massacre of 20 March 
1953 illustrates the point. 

In such circumstances, with popular support de¬ 
clining, the guerrillas may turn in desperation to 
intimidation rather than respectful persuasion, instill¬ 
ing fear into the hearts of the people to force them to 
support the aims of the insurgency. This was certainly 
the case in South Vietnam where, between 1957 and 
1972, an estimated37,000 people, chiefly from those 
areas where Catholicism was strong, were murdered 
by Viet Cong guerrillas. 

But no insurgency is ever one-sided, for while the 
guerrillas try by,whatever means available to gain 
popular support, the armed forces of the existing 



government are also doing all they can to maintain 
civilian loyalty. They can do this in a variety of ways. 
The most effective, at least in the long term, is to 
mirror the ideas of Mao by persuading the people that 
government policies and actions merit continued 
support. This may be done by a simple process of 
reform to rectify social problems which could be 
exploited by the insurgents, a policy successfully 
carried out by President Magsaysay in the Philippines 
in the early 1950s, or by giving to the people through 
the existing machinery of government the very things 
which the guerrillas are striving for illegally, some¬ 
thing which the British did in 1952 by promising 
independence to Malaya despite communist activity. 
An equally simple process of propaganda, stressing 
the advantages of settled government and the need for 
loyalty, may also achieve results. 

Such counter-insurgency policies usually go under 
the title ‘hearts and minds’, but they rarely work on 
their own, affecting, at best, those civilians only who 
were already wavering or uncommitted tg the guerril¬ 
la cause. This may make the aims of the insurgents 
more difficult to achieve, but will do little to destroy 
the hard core of the revolution, which may remain as a 
basis for future expansion long after government 
forces have celebrated their counter-insurgenc^ ‘vic¬ 
tory’. So long as hard-core civilian support persists, 
the guerrillas can survive; if the insurgency is to be 
destroyed completely, the link between the two must 
be cut and the guerrillas isolated, preparatory to their 
military defeat. 

This was certainly the approach adopted by the 
British in both Malaya (1948-60) and Kenya (1952- 
60), with impressive results. In Malaya whole vil¬ 
lages, situated close to known guerrilla areas, were 
moved to new locations and the inhabitants protected 
from fresh communist infiltration; the supply of food 
to villagers was closely monitored to prevent its 
delivery to guerrillas; and aggressive military action 
was initiated deep into the jungle environment of the * 
enemy. Similar tactics were used in Kenya, with the 
added refinement of concerted action against the Mau 


During periods of civil 
strife, the soldier often 
becomes the buttforthe 
anger ofthe civilian 
population, as in Northern 
Ireland (above). But the 
'invisibility' ofthe enemy 
means that whole sectors 
ofthe population must be 
screened. Huge sweep and 
search operations often 
lead to violence, as in Aden 
during thetroubles of 1967 
(below). Above right: US 
forces in Vietnam 
attempted to restrict the 
activities ofthe Viet Cong 
by interrogating large 
numbers of villagers. 

Right: AUSsoldier shares 
K-rations with an old 
Japanese woman after the 
occupation of Okinawa. 
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Mau ‘passive wing’ in Nairobi, where in Operation 
Anvil (24 April 1954) security forces swept through 
the city detaining all suspect members of the Kikuyu 
people. In both emergencies, success m^y be gauged 
by the fact that guerrilla gangs were forced deeper and 
deeper into hostile terrain, cut off from their civilian 
sources of food, recruits and intelligence and, even¬ 
tually, left to choose between starvation or surrender. 

Such policies have to be very carefully controlled, 
containing as they do all the ingredients for civilian 
alienation. It would be disastrous, for example, to 
have one part of the security forces pursuing hearts 
and minds or resettlement while another was intent 
upon the destruction of suspect civilian areas. Yet this 
problem was created by both the French in Algeria 
(1954-62) and the Americans in Vietnam (1965-73), 
where it was not unknown for a ‘new’ or ‘pacified’ 
village, carefully nurtured to ensure support for the 
government, to be bombed or attacked at the first sign 
of guerrilla activity in the area. 

Faced with such a failure of their counter¬ 
insurgency methods, security forces may resort to 
other techniques which continue the process of civi¬ 
lian alienation. Most regular armies dislike having to 
fight guerrillas, preferring open battle in which super¬ 
iority of firepower, technology and numbers can be 
brought to bear; when confronted by the problems of 
unconventional war, they may over-react. American 
servicemen in Vietnam, for example, found it excep¬ 
tionally frustrating to march for days over difficult 
terrain without making contact with enemy forces, 
particularly if during that time they were subjected to 
the classic guerrilla tactics of ambush, sniping, mines 
and booby-traps. A Marine lieutenant summed it up: 
‘You walk through the bush for three days and nights 
without sleep. Watch your men, your buddies, your 
goddam kids get booby-trapped. Blown apart. Get 
thrown six feet in the air by a trap laid by an old lady 
and come down with no legs.’ The experience was 
often traumatic and, as guerrillas could not be disting¬ 
uished from ordinary civilians, the temptation to ‘kill 
them all’ was strong. After the death of a close friend, 
one American soldier felt that he ‘couldn’t look at [the 
Vietnamese] anymore without thinking “gook, 
dink’L anything to show how much I hated them’. It 
was a combination of anger, frustration and latent 
racism which often condemned the hapless civilian to 
yet more suffering. 

In most cases these feelings would be manifested in 
low-level personal abuse and indifference, negating 
all hopes of a successful hearts and minds campaign, 
but occasionally the anger would boil over into the 
worst type of atrocity against the civilian population. 
On 16 March 1968, for example, American soldiers 
of the Americal Division, after days of ambush and 
booby-traps, reacted by destroying the hamlet of My 
Lai in Quang Ngai province, burning the houses and 
killing an estimated 175 to 200 South Vietnamese 
civilians, many of them women and children. This 
was not an isolated incident nor a reaction confined 
just to American troops in Vietnam - on 12 December 
1948, for example, British soldiers killed 24 civilians 
at B atang Kali in Malaya - but the fact that soldiers of 
any nation may carry out such acts emphasises the 
vulnerability and involvement of civilians in modem 
war. As hostages, contributors or victims, ordinary 
people can no longer remain isolated from hostilities 
and relations between them and the fighting soldiers 
may often hold the key to victory. John Pimlott 
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Disaster at Cao Bang 

.. When France’s crack troops 

were annihilated in the jungle 


When the Viet Minh had withdrawn their main forces 
into the mountains of the Viet Bac in 1947, the French 
Army had not been slow to follow. French troops 
were moved into the old colonial forts in the moun¬ 
tains of north Tonkin. Bringing the Viet Minh to battle 
proved almost impossible, however, and even with 
the help of certain of the hill tribes, the French 
garrisons were able to do little more than maintain a 
defensive presence. 

There was little large-scale fighting, but the iso¬ 
lated garrisons proved a steady drain on supplies 
without putting any pressure on the Viet Minh. Thus, 
in 1949, the scheme put forward by General Re vers 
for a withdrawal from all areas north of the Red River 
Delta seemed to make good sense. French troops 
would be concentrated in the populous areas most 
under threat, and if the Viet Minh’s supplies of rice 
from the delta could be cut, then no amount of activity 
in the hill country could help them. 

The essentially defensive nature of Re vers’ plan 
did not please some senior members of the French 
high command, however. General Alessandri had 
devised a scheme for taking the offensive in the Viet 
Bac using small, lightly armed units able to survive 
without an extensive logistics network, but attached 
to a central base; and this also seemed an attractive 
option. The success of Mao’s communist forces in 
China in 1949 confused French thinking still further, 
in that garrisons near the Chinese border might inter¬ 
rupt possible Viet Minh supply routes. 


The French resolution of these contradictory sug¬ 
gestions was to evacuate most of the forts in north 
Tonkin, but to leave strong garrisons, ‘hedgehogs’ as 
they were called, on the Cao Bang-Lang Son ridge, 
along Route Coloniale 4 (RC4). The two main fortres¬ 
ses were Cao Bang and Dong Khe, with a smaller 
garrison at That Khe. The fortresses were considered 
too strong to be taken by the Viet Minh and suitable for 
use as bases for offensive activity if the necessity for 
such action arose. 

Unfortunately for the French, Giap’s Viet Minh 
were now about to take the offensive, and they began 
by making RC4 almost impassable for traffic. Re¬ 
supply became an enormous problem as convoys had 
to fight their way along the road; and they needed such 
large escorts that they could barely feed themselves, 
never mind carry enough to re-stock the beleagured 
fortresses. 

The thinking of the French high command in 
establishing the ‘hedgehogs’ was that although the 
Viet Minh were extremely proficient in the jungle 
they were, after all, only a guerrilla army with no real 
chance of attacking and taking fortified positions. But 
the French grossly underestimated their opponents, 
for in 1949 and 1950 the nature of Giap’s army was 
undergoing a profound change. All along the Chinese 
frontier a huge workforce of some 100,000 coolies 


















Right: Atypical hill village 
in French Indochina.The 
Viet Minh bases in these 
remote areas proved safe 
from French attack, and 
were a secure foundation 
for incursions into more 
heavily populated areas. 


Minh 308th Division disappearecLinto the jungle and 
reappeared on 25 May along RC4 just below Dong 
Khe. Four battalions of Viet Minh, supported by a 
concentrated barrage from mortars and artillery, ad¬ 
vanced rapidly against the fortress after a ‘softening 
up’ barrage of 48 hours. The attack was completely 
successful and by 27 May the French garrison was 
forced to withdraw. The attack had coincided with a 
period of bad weather which had prevented the French 
from flying in reinforcements from Hanoi or Lang 
Son. A break in the weather shortly afterwards, 
however, allowed a complete parachute battalion to 
be dropped into the area from a flight of some 30 
Junkers aircraft. Within a few hours the French had 
retaken Dong Khe and the relief column, which had 
set out from That Khe, arrived to find the paras sitting 
at their ease among the ruins of the fortress. 

At this point it would have been easy for the French 
to effect the evacuation of Cao Bang and withdraw 
their forces to the south, but no such decision was 
taken. The ease of the recapture and the continuing 
dispute in the high command over the possibility of 
using the ‘hedgehogs’ as bases for offensives in the 
mountains persuaded the French to refortify the Dong 


jungle towards objectives along RC4. Large supply 
dumps were established at the end of these roads and 
as Chinese-trained units of Viet Minh recrossed the 
border into Indochina they would stop at these dumps 
to be issued with smallarms and artillery. By early 
1950 Giap’s armies had acquired a firepower that 
would shock the French. 

The French high command remained oblivious to 
these changes despite Giap’s declared intention of 
February 1950 to change from guerrilla war to open 
offensives. They believed that the Viet Minh would 
continue to refuse open battle. But the nature of the 
war began to change in the spring of 1950. 

After a minor action in the area of Lao Kay, the Viet 


Far left: In the rush to 
maintain the resupply of its 
northern garrisons, the 
French Army was forced to 
use jungle routes for its 
convoys. These isolated 
routes were extremely 
vulnerableto attack from 
Viet Minh units. Here one 
such column has been 
virtually wiped out. Left: 
The 'hedgehog' fortress of 
Cao Bang. Although the 
fort was heavily protected, 
the surrounding hill 
country gave perfect cover 
for Viet Minh artillery units 
allowing them to 
continually harass the 
French garrisons without 
incurring casualties. 
Above: During 
mopping-up operations, a 
French machine-gunner 
gives covering fire to 
advancing units of the 
French Expeditionary 
Force. 
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THE CAO BANG RIDGE 


Khe position and increase the strength of the garrison. 

At Cao Bang the garrison, mainly legionaries, was 
well aware of the presence of large numbers of Viet 
Minh in the surrounding jungle. Only occasionally 
supplied by parachute, the men divided their time 
between guard duty and erecting defences. All 
legionaries who were not on guard were building with 
home-made concrete, stones and any other material 
that would withstand an artillery bombardment. An 
experienced commander, Colonel Charton, was 
flown in, and the men waited for the enemy attack. 

During the summer monsoon, the Viet Minh con¬ 
tinued their massive military build-up and then, on 18 
September, just as the rainy season was drawing to a 
close, they began their offensive against Dong Khe. 
During the first day artillery fire that was far heavier 
than the French had ever expected rained down on the 
defences. By the second day over half the defending 
legionaries had been killed or wounded. By the third 
day the much-vaunted ‘hedgehog’ had fallen. There 
was no French counter-attack, for the French were 
completely stunned by this overwhelming victory and 
were finally convinced that to pour more troops into 
the area would result in even greater losses. The great 
symbol of French strength in Indochina had finally 
fallen, and with it the ‘hedgehog’ system was 
discredited. 

To the French high command, Giap’s intentions 
were plain. After the fall of Dong Khe it was inevit¬ 
able that the Cao Bang garrison would be the next 
target, and so the evacuation of the garrison was 
ordered. 

Under the codename Operation Therese, the 
French chose a withdrawal along RC4 as opposed to 
an airlift or a retreat southwestwards down RC3, but 
this plan had been conceived when the Viet Minh 
were still weak and when Dong Khe was still held by 
the French. The plan was that a relief column from 
Lang Son under Colonel Lepage would advance to 
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The Cao Bang ridge 
campaignof 1950. 
Inset: Thefinal 
disaster. 1. The 
Lepage column is 
forced westward. 

2. Charton leaves the 
RC4 to rescue 
Lepage. 3. The 
columns meet but 
are destroyed. 
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Above: One of the great 
strengths of the Viet Minh 
guerrilla was his ability to 
survive in difficult 
conditions with few 
supplies. The emphasis 
was firmly on 
manoeuvrability. Here a 
unit of Viet Minh march out 
of dense jungle into a 
clearing, carrying very little 
intheway of bulky 
equipment. Right: A 
mortar section of the 
French Foreign Legion, 
occupying a base to the 
east of Cao Bang, is about 
to fire a 120mm HE shell at 
a VietMinh hillside 
emplacement. 
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Change of tactics 

Lieutenant Planey, the commander of a French 
para unit sent to relieve the strongpoinfof Pho Lu, 
was one of the f irst French officers to witness the 
new Viet Minh tactics in the spring of 1950. 

'We had not been dropped on the post itself, 
but in the jungle on the other side of the Fled River 
nearly 20 miles [32km] away. There were 115 of 
us altogether. We marched along the track for 
hours until we reached the river bank over against 
Pho Lu, which was still holding out - but we 
stumbled right into the middle of the Viet concen¬ 
tration .... Fifteen battalions were attacking Pho 
Lu, but two had been left on our side of the river. 
They closed in on us at once.... We could not 
resist and we had to get out by the only gap that 
might still be open. We destroyed our equipment 
and our loads and practically all the radios so as to 
move faster... .We could see thousands of Viets 
swarming across the river to join in the kill. They 
were crossing at a ford, up to their necks in water, 
holding their rifles above their heads. It was then 
that I made the appalling decision to abandon our 
dead.' 

When he returned to base nobody believed the 
lieutenant's stop/; but soon all French officers on 
the Cao Bang ridge had experience of facing 
these massed suicidal attacks. 


within 30km (20 miles) of Cao Bang where it would 
link up with the evacuating garrison. The two col¬ 
umns would then force their way south to That Khe. 
On 15 September Lepage set out from Lang Son with 
a hurriedly-put-together force consisting almost en¬ 
tirely of North Africans. He was unaware of what his 
precise mission was; all he had been told was that he 
was to advance towards That Khe along RC4. 

Mine craters, landslides and blown bridges along 
RC4 soon forced Lepage’s column to abandon all 
their artillery, trucks and heavy equipment and to 
continue on foot. By 19 September the column had 
reached the lip of the That Khe depression where they 
then linked up with the garrison of Foreign Legion 
parachute troops. Lepage had received no orders for a 
further advance; and so his men installed themselves 
alongside the legionaries at That Khe. But over the 
next few days it became patently clear that there was a 
good deal of mistrust between the Legion and Lep¬ 
age’s Moroccans, and in order to minimise friction 
the Moroccans were sent on minor operations around 
That Khe. Morale was not, therefore, very high 
when, on 30 September, a coded signal was received 
ordering all troops at That Khe to advance on Dong 
Khe and take it by 2 October. In the eyes of Lepage 
this was an order tantamount to suicide, for he had 
only 2000 men and very little intelligence about the 
enemy. All he knew was that in the general area of 
Dong Khe were tens of thousands of Viet Minh. The 
French, who had been forced to abandon their heavy 
equipment, could only rely on such armament as they 
could carry; the Viet Minh were known to have 
artillery support. In desperation Lepage radioed Lang 
Son, hoping to persuade the high command of the 
futility of any such action. But the reply categorically 
ordered him to settmt for Dong Khe at once. 

On the evening of 30 September, after a meeting 
between Lepage and the commanders of the indi- 
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vidual units, the four battalions began the advance 
towards their objective. Most of the time the convoy 
travelled along RC4 with the legionaries on the road 
and the Moroccans scouting to the front and flanks. 
They encountered no Viet Minh resistance, but just 
beyond the Luong Phai Pass some legionaries en¬ 
countered a Viet Minh patrol. They killed three of 
them, but two escaped. For fear of losing the element 
of surprise, Lepage then ordered the column to ad¬ 
vance at full speed. A forward section managed to 
advance to within 750m (800 yards) of Dong Khe 
before they were forced to withdraw under sustained 
and accurate enemy fire. 

The next morning Lepage ordered his force to 
move into the jungle, hoping to advance upon Dong 
Khe in a pincer movement, but his men stumbled 
upon the main concentrations of Viet Minh. En¬ 
meshed in the dense foliage of the jungle, both 
sections of the French force floundered under con¬ 
stant attack. Withdrawal from the area was essential 
to the survival of the force and Lepage radioed for 
such permission. The answer was emphatic: the Cao 
Bang garrison could only evacuate along RC4 and if 
Lepage could not take Dong Khe he was to strike out 
for Namnang through the jungle and rendezvous with 
the garrison there. At last Lepage knew what his 
mission was - after two weeks of enforced ignorance. 
He regrouped his men and began to make for the 
proposed rendezvous but almost immediately came 
under such fierce attack that his men were pinned 
down. 

On 3 October, Charton set out from Cao Bang with 
a force some 2600 strong (including 1000 hill tribes¬ 
men) . He had ordered the complete destruction of any 
materiel that might be of use to the Viet Minh, so that 
upon their departure the fortress of Cao Bang was a 
ruin. Charton’s column made good time and, 
although observed by the communists, was at no point 
attacked. But when the column reached the proposed 
rendezvous, Charton rightly feared the worst, for 
Lepage was nowhere to be seen. Shortly after 
reaching his objective, Charton received a radio 
message that explained clearly the plight of Lepage’s 
force. Charton was ordered to move off RC4 into the 
jungle, take the old Quangliet track and rescue the 
trapped relief column. 

# The move was to be completed within 24 hours. All 
h£v| Iquipment was jettisoned and the column 
plurrgedinto the jungle in search of the trail; although 
" 'iind it fairly quickly, it had become so over¬ 


Below: Keeping a sharp 
lookout for French air 
movements, a 
well-camouflaged unit of 
Viet Minh anti-aircraft 
g u n ners trai n a ca ptu red 
French 8mm Model 1914 
Hotchkiss machine gun 
skywards. Although the 
Hotchkiss had been the 
principal machine gun of 
the French Army during 
World War I, its reliability 
was such that it was still 
being used some 40 years 
later. 


grown that the column’s advance was considerably 
slowed and at some points they were forced to ad¬ 
vance in single file. In fact it took Charton’s column 
almost three days to reach the area in which Lepage’s 
column was besieged. But by 6 October Charton had 
established a base along a ridge overlookiiTg the 
Cocxa Valley where the Lepage force were. In„the late 
afternoon Charton managed to make radio contact 
with Lepage, and requested that he be allowed to 
continue to That Khe whereupon he would muster all 
available reinforcements and return to rescue Lepage. 
Lepage, in reply, insisted that Charton remain. 

As night fell Charton organised his defences, with 
the hill tribesmen holding the peaks along the edge of 
the ridge. Two companies were sent forward to the 
Quichan peaks near the Cocxa gorges where it was 
hoped that Lepage’s column would make contact. As 
darkness descended, however, the Viet Minh laun¬ 
ched an attack. The offensive lasted most of the night, 
and although the legionaries managed to repulse the 
Viet Minh, it was clear to Charton that the attack had 
been a mere preliminary to the main onslaught. 

At 0600 hours on 7 October the communists 
launched a full-scale attack against Charton’s posi¬ 
tions. The situation seemed hopeless, yet the column 
managed to hold some of its ground. By the time the 
first survivors of Lepage’s column walked out of the 
jungle, just before dawn, Charton’s men held only a 
small saddle some 900m (1000 yards) long. In a 
desperate attempt to break away from the ridge Char¬ 
ton ordered a battalion of the Legion to counter¬ 
attack, but the casualties were enormous and the 
battalion was virtually wiped out. Finally he decided 
that the only hope was to reach the jungle and strike 
out for That Khe, and so he led the survivors into the 
jungle. The French had hardly advanced 1km when 
they came under artillery and mortar fire. As the 
barrage ceased Viet Minh units made mass attacks. 
Although Charton’s men managed to resist the first 
assaults, the Viet Minh soon overwhelmed them 
through sheer force of numbers and the result was a 
massacre. Only 23 survivors reached That Khe. 

The loss of the Cao Bang ridge was a severe blow to 
French prestige, and gave a corresponding boost to 
communist morale, while Giap’s forces now con¬ 
trolled almost all the hill country in northern Tonkin. 
But the war was far from over, for the next struggle 
would be for the Red River Delta itself, where 
French advantages in artillery and air power would 
still apply. • Alexander McNair-Wilson 
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Development of the F-4 


Top, left and right: 

Phantom development - 
the 1954 single-seat mock- 
up designed forthe US 
Navy (left) and the 1956 
mock-up with two-seat 
cockpit and Sparrow air-to- 
air missiles. An early F-4A 
undergoes carriertrials on 
USS Independence (above 
right) while an F-4B on USS 
Enterprise is brought up to 
the flight deck (above 
centre). Above: The 
thousandth Phantom takes- 
off, an F-4Bforthe US 
Navy. 


The McDonnell Douglas F-4 Phantom II is consi¬ 
dered by many aviation experts to be the finest combat 
aircraft built since World War II. A remarkable 
aircraft by any standard, it was a.record breaker even 
before its introduction into service at the end of 1960 
and its production run continued on into the 1970s, 
exceeding 5000 models - a considerable manufactur¬ 
ing feat for a military aircraft outside full-scale war 
production. 

Ironically, the story of the Phantom II started with a 
failure when, in 1953, McDonnell lost a naval design 
competition for a supersonic carrier fighter to its 
competitor the Vought F8U Crusader. Undeterred, 
McDonnell went to great lengths to investigate future 
US Navy requirements, and as early as mid-1953 the 
company began design on a new carrier-borne air¬ 
craft. The new project was designated F3H-G/H and a 
full-size mock-up, completed in August 1954, re¬ 
vealed a single-seat fighter with two Wright J65 
reheat engines - intended to provide a maximum 
speed of Mach 1.5 - and four internally-mounted 
20mm cannon. 


Although the aeronautics bureau of the US Navy 
approved the basic design in October 1954, only six 
months later the specification was virtually rewritten 
and called for a two-seat, long-range, high-altitude 
interceptor equipped with an APQ-72 radar and 
armed only with missiles. This major redesign was 
completed in only two weeks; in July 1955 the 
designation became F4H-1 and the name Phantom II 
was adopted (the title Phantom I had been assigned to 
McDonnell’s first jet aircraft). 

Production began in August 1956 and incorporated 
two basic modifications: the tailplane was given a 
considerable anhedral angle of 23 degrees (that is, 
pointed downwards) and the outer wing panels were 
provided with 12 degrees of dihedral (pointed up¬ 
wards). With these features now integral with the 
main design, a prototype model was given its maiden 
flight at Lambert Field, St Louis, on 27 May 1958. 
Able to operate over a combat radius of at least 460km 
(285 miles) and able to loiter for up to two hours, the 
Phantom was equipped with advanced avionics that 
allowed it to detect and destroy enemy aircraft within 
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its radar range - in contrast to other aircraft of the time 
that still needed separate ground-based radar assist¬ 
ance. By the end of 1958 the Phantom had convin¬ 
cingly beaten Vought’s XF8U-3 Crusader III in a 
fly-off evaluation trial, and in the following years it 
went on to break many speed and flight records 
including absolute height (30,040m; 98,556ft) on 6 
December 1959, speed at low altitude (1452km/h; 
902mph) on 28 August 1961 and absolute speed 
(2585km/h; 1606mph) on 22 November 1961. Car¬ 
rier suitability trials had begun in February 1960 and 
first deliveries to the Navy were made that December. 

Following the acceptance of the Phantom, 
McDonnell regained its position as a leading supplier 
of jet fighters to the US Navy. The first major produc¬ 
tion version, the F-4B, had an APQ-72 radar and an 
ACF infra-red detector under the nose. Among a 
series of improvements the cockpit was raised - the 
new canopy being higher than the top line of the 
fuselage to improve view on carrier approach. From 
the outset, the primary air-to-air weapons of the 
Phantom were the Sparrow and Sidewinder air-to-air 
missiles, both well tested and designed for long and 
short-range attacks respectively. 

During the 1960s two separate events had a great 
influence upon the Phantom’s future development 


and career. The first of these occurred in 1961, when 
the US Air Force staged Project Highspeed, in which 
it evaluated the Phantom closely against the best Air 
Force air-defence interceptor, the Convair F-106 
Delta Dart. When McDonnell’s fighter outstripped 
the F-106 in speed, ceiling, climb, weapon load and 
accuracy of delivery, only one decision was possible 
and in March 1962, with an order for 280 aircraft, the 
Phantom became the first-ever US Navy fighter to be 
adopted in quantity by the Air Force. Known initially 
as the F-110A, the Air Force F-4C version eventually 
equipped no fewer than 16 of the 23 wings in the 
USAF’s Tactical Air Command. 

The US AF introduced its own modifications to the 
Phantom. The refuelling probe was replaced by a 
boom receptacle, the Navy tyres were replaced by 
tougher models better suited to airstrips, braking was 
improved, the General Electric engines were fitted 
with a cartridge/pneumatic starter, and more compre¬ 
hensive dual controls were fitted for the crew, which 
at first comprised two pilots. There followed the 
redesigned RF-4C tactical reconnaissance Phantom, 
without armament but equipped with an extremely 
sophisticated camera, forward and sideways-looking 
radar and high frequency communications systems. 
The F-4D was produced from scratch as an Air Force 


Top: TheXF4H-1 prototype 
which out-flewthe 
competition during the US 
Navy flight-evaluation 
trials in 1958. Above: The 
seventh production model 
of the F-4A, seen here with 
a raised cockpit canopy. 
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KEY WEAPONS 




Above: Two F-4J Phantoms of the US 
Navy. Left: A Westinghouse APQ-120 
radar installed in an Israeli Phantom is 
revealed for inspection as is the 20mm 
Vulcan cannon below it. 


USAF McDonnell F-4E Phantom II 

336th Tactical Fighter 
Squadron, 

4th Tactical Fighter Wing 


1 Radome hinged door 

2 Rain removal air nozzle 

3 Face-curtain ejector handle 

4 Mk 7 ejection seat 

5 Centre leading edge flap 

6 IFF antenna 

7 Fuselage light 

8 OutboaVd leading edge flap 

9 Starboard wing-tip position light 

10 Starboard join-up light 

11 Fuel vent and dump mast 

12 Airflow spoiler 

13 General Electric 
J79-GE-17 engines 
(two) 

14 Fuselage fuel cells 
(seven in all) 

15 Cooling airduct 

16 Anti-collision light 

17 Pressure probe 

18 Tail light 

19 Rudder 

20 Fuel vent mast 

21 Drogue chute 
compartment 

22 Slotted stabilator 

23 Stabilator actuator 

24 Fuel tank cooling air exit 

25 Arrester hook 

26 Variable area exhaust 
nozzle 

27 Afterburner 

28 Trailing-edgeflap 

29 Port aileron 

30 Wing fold actuator 

31 Airduct 

32 Main landing-gear jack 
pad access door 

33 External wing tank 
(370 US gallons) 


34 Speed brake 

35 AIM-9D Sidewinder 
missile 

36 Wing fuel cell 

37 Inboard leading-edge 
flap 

38 Upper variable ramp 
bleed air louvre 

39 Variable ramp 

40 Fixed ramp 

41 Throttle controls 

42 AIM-7E Sparrow III 
missile 

43 Cockpit access ladder 

44 Foot pedals 

45 Air conditioning unit 

46 Ammunition drum 

47 Equipment refrigeration 
unit ram airinlet 

48 Landing light 

2 — 


49 Taxi light 

50 20mm M61-A1 Vulcan cannon 

51 APQ-120 radar package 

52 Radarantenna 

53 Pitot tube 
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F-4 PHANTOM II 




Above: An F-4D of the US 
Air Force, the two 
thousandth production 
Phantom, delivered from 
the manufacturer on 12 
March 1967. 




F-4E Phantom II 

Type Twin-seat multi-role fighter/strike aircraft 
Dimensions Span 11.68m (38ft 4in); length 19.20m 
(63ft); height 5m (16ft 5in) 

Weight Empty 14,461kg (31,8531b); maximum 
take-off 28,055kg (61,7951b) 
PowerplantTwo8127kg (17,9001b) General Electric 
J79-GE17 afterburning turbojets 
Performance Maximum speed Mach 2.17 or 2304 
km/h (1430mph); cruising speed at 10,050m 


(33,000ft) 924km/h (572mph) 

Range Combat radius with weapon load 840km 
(520 miles); maximum ferry range 2593km (1610 
miles) 

Ceiling 17,907m (58,750ft) 

Armament One 20mm L61A-1 Vulcan multi-barrel 
cannon, four AIM-7E Sparrow missiles 
semi-recessed under fuselage, and various 
combinations of missiles and stores up to a total 
weight of 7258kg (16,0001b) carried on a centreline 
pylon and four wing pylons 
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Above: A flight of F-4E 
Phantoms on display in 
Hawaii as part of the US Air 
Force's Thunderbirds' 
displayteam. Right: Basic 
Phantom armament as 
carried by an RAF FGR Mk 2 
-four Sparrow air-to-air 
missiles and two 
Sidewinders carried under 
each wing, plus a 20mm 
SUU-23/Acannon pod. 


attack aircraft with totally new avionic and weapon- 
delivery systems, while in August 1965 the F-4E 
made its first flight. 

A multi-role USAF fighter (air superiority/close 
support/interdiction), the F-4E became the most 
numerous of the many Phantom versions, a total of 
1517 aircraft being built. Armed with a 20mm Vulcan 
M61 A-l multi-barrelled cannon fitted under the for¬ 
ward fuselage, the F-4E proved popular with air 
crews who preferred to have the addition of a proper¬ 
ly-mounted gun to their otherwise all-missile 
armoury. Retrospectively fitted with later improve¬ 
ments the F-4E was also subsequently equipped to 
deliver the laser-guided ‘smart’ bombs that proved so 
effective in Vietnam. 

In 1965 the interceptor/ground attack F-4J was 
introduced to both the US Navy and the Marine 
Corps. Some 522 models were built and as an up¬ 
graded F-4B it was provided with more powerful 
engines as well as having an improved ground-attack 
capability. 

The second major influence on the Phantom’s 
career came about through America’s involvement in 
the war in Vietnam, where the F-4C was first de¬ 
ployed in June 1965. In fact, the SOR (specific 
operational requirement) for the F-4C, issued in 
August 1962, had been preceded five months earlier 
by that for the RF-4C tactical-reconnaissance version 
whose part in early operations in Vietnam was equally 
valuable though less well known. 

Besides stimulating demand for this aircraft, Viet¬ 
nam taught the US services two important lessons 
concerning the Phantom. First, the lack of a built-in 
gun was a distinct disadvantage. The external pod- 
mounted Vulcan cannon, while both formidable and 
reliable, suffered from pylon distortion which 
affected its accuracy; moreover, its parasitic drag 
degraded the fighter’s performance. This problem 
was largely solved by the introduction of the Vulcan 
cannon fitted under the fuselage. Second, although 
the Phantom’s general manoeuvrability was excel¬ 
lent, violent twists and turns at high operating weights 
caused the onset of serious stall and spin problems. 
After more than 100 aircraft had been lost, the deci¬ 
sion was taken to fit a powerful slatted leading edge, 
this being introduced on the F-4E line in June 1972. 
So great was the improvement that the Navy im¬ 


mediately adopted the slatted wing, and several other 
features of the USAF Phantoms, for its later models. 

Improvements to the basic aircraft continued and 
new variants were developed to meet specific tactical 
requirements; they included the QF-4B drone, the 
F-4N, a remanufactured B-model with extended fati¬ 
gue life and completely new avionics, and the F-4G 
Wild Weasel electronic warfare platform. The Wild 
Weasel Phantoms first flew in 1975 and were fitted 
with ECM (electronic countermeasure) equipment to 
locate and disrupt enemy electronic installations. 

Only since the introduction of new types of adv¬ 
anced aircraft like the F-14, F-15 and F-16 has the 
position of the Phantom come under real challenge. 
Employing the most advanced avionic equipment, 
coupled with exceptional combat manoeuvrability 
this new generation of US aircraft has now pushed 
beyond the high standards set by the Phantom. De¬ 
spite these new developments, however, the Phantom 
will continue to see service for a number of years yet, 
and in the hands of highly skilled pilots will remain an 
aircraft to be reckoned with. 
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Israeli 

Infantryman 

Six-Day War 1967 



Israeli troops march to 
the front line during the 
Six-Day War. Despite a 
somewhat ragged 
appearance these sol¬ 
diers are well armed with 
FN rifles and Israeli- 
produced Uzi sub- 
machineguns. 


Atypical arrangement of 
web equipment worn by 
Israeli soldiers in 1967; 
most items are local 
adaptations of US and 
British fittings. Attached 
to the belt are two Brit¬ 
ish-type ammunition 
pouches and in between 
them is a US water bottle 
and first aid pouch. 
The entrenching tool 
attached to the pack is 
also of US origin. 


Infantryman, Israeli Army, 1967 

Ever since the creation of the Israeli state in 1948 
the Israeli Army has been kitted out with a diverse 
collection of arms and equipment, and this soldier 
of the Six-Day War is no exception. Uniform com¬ 
prises a wool khaki shirt and French paratroop 
trousers, as well as a US Ml helmet covered with 


sacking and a helmet net. Webbing is of Israeli 
manufacture but based mainly upon British and 
American designs. Armament consists of the 
Israeli version of thefamous 7.62mm FN FAL rifle, 
the standard Israeli infantry rifle used throughout 
the 1960s; it was only in 1973 that it began to be 
replaced by the 5.56mm Galil assault rifle. 
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